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slower acceptance of changing technique, a lag in development of
a particular industry may rank for inclusion in the factors within
the control of that industry only in so far as the lack of flexibility is
beyond the average. Even this is a moot point, however, as each
industry in each country can be held responsible for maintaining
its own initiative.
During the latter part of the igth century a relative British
conservatism with respect to technical progress induced a general
lag in the march of efficiency, and the iron and steel industry was
only a typical case, though this does not exonerate the industry
from responsibility.
An examination of the constituents of total British exports indicates
a lag in development of highly skilled production from the beginning
of the present century, as an advance was recorded only in coal
and the products of industries employing unskilled or semi-skilled
labour. Even in coal the yearly output per miner had fallen since
1880 and the price had risen in relation to the general price level,
whilst in the U.S.A. and in Germany production per man had risen
and remained constant. In those industries where science counted
for more than natural conditions, e.g. chemical and electrical
industries, this country showed a lag in development. Before the
war of 1914-18 we could hardly compete in electrical products
with Germany, which had practically a monopoly of world export
trade; our supremacy in textiles was challenged; in chemicals and
other products it had passed, and the question was already being
asked whether this country had any enduring advantage in industry
and trade.
Due to scientific and technical advances, productive capacity
could be created equally rapidly in foreign countries as here, and
it had become easier for them to pass from the coarser to the finer
products of industry. Moreover, the introduction of automatic
machinery had made the productivity of low paid and low grade
labour in foreign countries equal to that in. our own.
After the war a lag in the adjustment of the whole machinery
of our production and distribution to changing conditions was
more noticeable. Changing demand made flexibility particularly
desirable, but our methods of production and organization were not
as elastic as they should have been.
The allowed rate of obsolescence on plant in this country was
lower than abroad, labour costs were more rigid due to the power
of organized labour, and re-organization was carried out in small